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gers MAD aa ghA HELP si “I'll sew it with a dozen teeth ; makes! angry in an instant, and by the time old 
I can’t thread. the old thing any way! | waxed ends, They'll whattheteachercalls| Biddy reached the ground I had sent the 
There go to grass, you mean old needle !” | be better than thread a shistus,’ you KNOW. | hammer after her with all my might, andit 
The speaker was Frederick Welton, or, as at any rate. Come Reckon Leould show nit her, Poor Bidd a fey date 
he was sometimes called, “Fidgety Fred.” on, let’s go down to you « few such | twice, then the red bieod ured out of er 
It was about an hour before school in the Uncle Moses’s shop combs. The other, mouth, and she lay side n her side— 
morning, and he was sitting upon the steps | and get some.” day I tried to teach , dead ! = 
of the school house, preparing to cover his “Very well,” said Carlo to stand on his, “Oh, how I felt! I could do nothing but 
ball. The cover was cut out, and the holes! Norman, as they hind loge--90 eum go crying'te my mother, She did neta 
pricked all ready for sewing, and he had | started off together, Peg KROS-T=9P ae, I only wished she would, for then £ 
— to thread his needle in order to i 5 : Rapes a 7 an eeeare — I mary feel better, and as if it was 
«J don’t care,” he continued, ‘this is the Saad thei the hen ld a cag and oo whl bi ore esque etens “ie 
meanest thread I ever saw; it won’t go in|thing’ more t ‘appreciate the ben-| |. . sas : 
any way! There, take that, you old stat!” a phy Bay etnias p Hasan} pate eucbcbaaeer a u ee " 
and he exerted all his strength and broke! fore you finish sew- sotiow sat ues sane: puight thal wae thot ianthor 
it to pieces, and sent it into the grass after /ing your cover. re Re tps? wings ; <adithen me o penn soma 
; the needle. It’s somewhat like in Somnath shed ste 8, where we could Bid a 
2 “What are you laughing at, Norman|threading a needle pert Bim raps a hear the gece little attinaante ana 
. Fitch ?” said he, as he turned round and/|eyery time you put e barn, Poor lit-|", ’ 
st saw that schoolmate, who had just come up, | one aad bale. tle fellow! I was re ai eae. drew me up close to 
ww tha . aoeny. tor. Vim os tone som, rst right out crying. She 
with his slate and algebra under his arm,;So you must look y - - | couldn’t help it nowa And th 
. and was indulging in rather a broad smile. | out.” P.LER ater. being she told “ i * pane: Sse 
e “I was amused,” said Norman, *to see) 4.7) te}} you what are perhnca woke of ue if oan ont awe i 
. how nicely you have punished your needle | ;, is,” said Fred,very STATUES AND STATUARY. ah Seabuarg mt and that, perhaps the next ~ red ar 
. * . : ’ ard, an ’ 
¥ eae mse ee ee age ee “I wish T wasn’t just as I am. real leg, theother being a wooden one, which father sent me to drivethemout. I got them would kill — brother ; and reminded 
ss lt a ; tet fiat any thing a few times and did not seem very well adapted to holding up to the bars, and there they stopped to s of the ne I had chased him with a 
em “Well,” said Fred, “what would you do on’t su I get fidgety and let it go, a boot or lapstone. He made it answer, |meditate whether it was best to goon. First | *7**P ve and sa'she talked with moatoag 
an about it?” or es get mad and spoil it all. Now however, by laying it upon» kind of stool they smelt of the bars, then they looked up ene, on finally she took me to her room, 
we “] think,” replied Norman, speaking very — = — in our lessun for to-day, made on purpose. and then down ; then on one side and then seme down with me, and prayed God to 
“4 soberly pa slowly, ‘that I should take the at aise ge v ot ~¥ ae ‘ rm “] owe ORE ee ee eee ae aoe tas nd wae o. ne ~~ Thon ae “4 
. ond tie\the needlestlp te: thie listle| ict ox ua hn all, wor it tered his shop. “And what can I do toja—a, and looked around to see how I felt rape a he = Rey. * en I cried near+ 
os sca en ceh 0 quid butu Gmitieh pik r t ‘ over my work four make you feel better to-day?” about it. I felt mad as usual, by that time, | *7 oa oe tg and when I went to bed 
sis ha il ahd tes Sathaanntiye ret an 4 en ont mad, as usual, and| “Good morning, Mr. Grant,” said Fred-|and so I pitched into them, swing my hat, as “ae to a and dreamed all 
til they promised to do better. Then I we nee on 7 38 at thes you. + ite “We came to see if you would give |and shouting shoo, and throwing sticks and ae aa = aoe dead Biddy and the 
would untie them, and putting my hands in as marae if for eat ean do, I deytihis be rf — vn —' av ee eases nom - 5, th ttered fi felt 90 bad rol oe Ra rt life. 
g my pockets, watch them come together am-| five times, just as I did with this very ex-| “To be sure I will,” saidhe, ‘That's jest |as they could run, all rosy bard = “Welk” continued Mr. Grant, drawing 
icably ana thread themselves.” le;:and here it. is on late I d a “4 hal? od + eg his shirt-sleeve hastily across his eyes, “I 
. cnn: sank quid leek. coon. nee dak ane ; 4 my sla now.| what I save my spare ends for, But ifjit took half an hour’s hard running to get didn’ uy yes, ; 
ra i. » now, ’ The trouble was with the minus sign before you ain’t in any great hurry, jest set down) them back again,” idn’t get angry ‘agein,’ or at least didn’t 
* "6. Gubice® Wetes totes thoes ‘at aid We.” the fraction in the second member.” a minute till I finish about a dozen stitches| ‘Yes, sir, that was just what it did, But oa it, for long time. My mother had 
a «Well, shen . said meererete sil ‘de. “Well, continued Fred, “then there was|in this botheratious place.” how is a fellow to help himself? Now, Mr. | ‘ld me that when I was angry, there were 
r OF ae ja" ‘aii 4 falicer gous ; rhs a the 25th, about the man and his wife (love-| So the boys sat down and watched him. Grant, I don’t suppose you know any thing | pie sat rar ub ery . out—one by 
vep- Pe Be Boi hed. tehed @:'teen.teadh ly couple) who ‘could drink a four-gallon}He was at work ona sewed boot, stitching about how any one feels. You never felt h 4 ds seine he yee Fons : Rey. i! 4 
co and couldn't get the old thing in.” >| keg of cider in yor gona days, and the the “welt” and “upper” to the “insole” in|like getting angry, did you? Father says sal eden dea aie a ry h cael re 
ou wey 6 damn Cine “wastes OF the ~ild man alone in thirty-six,’ and so on, you the hollow part of the foot. ‘The upper| you might have been called Job as well as nail felt nash = in a rn eon : 
ost thing? didn’t conclude to ‘go in’ before, But know. I got stuck on that, too, and then I leather must be drawn very tightly, and | Moses, for you are the patientest as well as ediesiiand tie rear th 8 Magi aba 4 a 
yo pe caliper yell saa ee thought if algebra wouldn't get it, Perhaps when he had put the awl through the three|meekest man in town. He says you haven’t eteateliinrteeds tate Kf m4 : 
my a : q 2 . aA drawing would; and so made a picture of (thicknesses, and taken it out, the leather|been known to get angry for forty years.” a eee Sane wi nada Pe 
i oa sed - mi Da iO ‘ita ~ a husband — up the big} would draw back, so that the three holes| “Freddy,” said Mr. Grant, “when I was  iaaare: aay ghee ay Cae i} 
7 7 old keg for his lovely spouse (her nose wasn’t | were not in range, and the bristle of the |a boy I had a dreadful temper.” : 
had stepped up round after round ‘a dozen | ior than four inches long) to ‘imbibe’ from | waxed end with oh go through. Then he “Why, Mr. tans exclaimed both boys — ae Rhone tec — » 
DS. times,’ should find you were not at the top| the faucet! Then I wrote over it, in big |would put the awl through again, and try!at once. Roget aD Big abasynatgy ain’ 
ind of the ya thing’ yet, what would you do letters, ‘Problem 25,’ and passed it around|again; then, perhaps, he would bend the} «J did,” he continued ; “T used to get — — I don’t know but I should have 
_ —— ? Seohamn,® aie - among the boys. Didn’t they laugh though !| bristle, and try once more. Sometimes he| dreadful angry at any thing and every thing. i wee ir we nh 
od a ws 4 - ad oak he a a . ene But just as it came back, and I was going | would succeed at once, and then perhaps he|I have thrown brickbats at my own brother, st ay oh sh pote ‘toueab 
ite Af theciA thepeen A! sald Neneh again to rub it out, Mr. N orton laid his hand on | would have to try over and over again. The when I was mad enough to wish they would leg. shouldn't have been hobbling about 
4 : ’ »| my shoulder and said, ‘Let me see it too.’}boys watched him until they thought it was|kill him. Once I chased him around the his old » said h ms ; 
on of looking very sober and ae, “that You! Didn’, I jump, though! Those mean old|indeed, as he had said, “botheratious” work.|house with a sharp axe. He rushed in at ns ere Saeree = oe 0H 
agina- nee conclude - ‘get atin tumble off| oi vet slippers of his! If he'd only wear|Freddy began to sit uneasily in his chair,|the front door and bolted it, and I was so ~~ _ — — ‘if es t 
and break ani eg or neck ! boots, a fellow could tell when he was com-|as if out of patience himself. angry, that when I found 1 could not open ae * ec I _ vr “8 
or and Populi y onl Brad, “that wouldn’t help ing. I expected to ‘catch it,’ as the boys| ‘Well, I do declare!” said he, at length, |it, 1 just struck the sharp axe upon the stone+ aheachins aad aaa rn geting aie! : 
Sex: e matter any. i say ; but it was so comic, (for I can make|“I should think you would get out of all |step with all my might, and spoiled it. My |1.4 : : 
88 OF “Well then, perhaps it would be better} pj i i j i i i n-th samaaginaage at 
ts » perhap T| pictures, if nothing else,) that he had to/manner of patience with that boot, Mr.|father whipped me as I deserved, but it ; ; 
al to get an axe and smash out six or eight| Jaugh himself, and only said, ‘Such pictures|Grant.” didn’t do any good.” Rigas being, Sebtaian, to wen on 
secret rounds of the ladder, the mean ‘old thing!’”| are more a prigictaibe for yeotan than for «Wh what good would that do, Fred-| ‘But how did you ever get over havin ae eS Sea 
ngs tl “That wouldn’t help it either.” honed ty 4 Try to ber it, Fred Mh : pia TP 4 BR ogame ee pete ” 8 | and about the Lord’s asking Jonah ‘Doest 
u , school hours. Try to remember it, Freder-jdy?”, ssid he, layingdown his awl, and|such = temper ys. _, {thou well to be angry?’ and I made up m 
Just about as much as it helped thread] ick.’ And you, poor fellow, were digging looking up at him. “God gave me two lessons, and they did| +14 ean a d 
bam the needle to break this thread all to pieces,” | 59 hard on the said 25th that you didn’t} «I don’t know, I’m sure, but I should be|the business well.” Pal REE Pad NA 
ine said Norman, as he picked up a piece, and see any of the fun.” apt to try it.” “Will you please tell us what the lessons thing about the wickedness. of it-—that it 
i) bim- held it up to illustrate. Just as Frederick finished his story, they “I can tell you just what good it would were ?” said Freddy. i ig UP 
“Well, I can’t help it, I always get out) came to a little sign hanging over the side-|do. It wouldn’t do any good at all. You've “Yes, Freddy, I will; and I only wish ed me, and 7 think moore mea Christia: 
of patience, and I believe you would too. | walk, on which were painted the words Mo-|got to stan’ it, any way. Now, I suppose |the telling might do you as much good as | 9 wiathii toake thé) Edadest Gurevef * t 
rm Come, I should just like to see you thread | ses Grant, and the picture of a boot and|if I was to get up and kick the boot around the lessons themselves did me. nesind all the time that she w: he 
: + : : as going to 
wide this needle so famously. shoe. So the boys entered the shop. the shop three or four times, it wouldn’t| One day I was going out through the | say something about my temper, bat I Bup- 
N. “First catch your fish,” said Norman,| Mr, Grant, or Uncle Moses as he was fre-|help the matter none.” woodshed with a saw and hammer in my] pose she thought the Lord had naliptaken 
quoting from the funny old recipe for cook- | quently called, was a pleasant-looking little) The boys both laughed to think of Uncle |hand, to build a coop for my favorite old | the job of curing it, and that it couldn’t.be 
ing trout. “I couldn’t very well thread it | old man, with his short gray hair sticking| Moses kicking the boot about the floor, and|hen, that had just hatched fine brood of |in better hands, He made thorough work 
© Seo- mince Tt of lying in pred st in a ‘promiseu-| yp straight all over his head, very small|hobbling after it-on his wooden leg. He|chickens. .I found one of the chickens in | of jt, and since that time aobody ever saw 
ous way’ some twenty feet from here, And | ears, a very large nose, which seemed to |laughed a little, too,—perhaps for the same|the shed, trying to get over the door-sill to|meangry. Here, Freddy, are your waxed 
by the way, how are you going to sew On| have all it could do to hold up an immense | reason. its mother and the rest of the chickens. So|ends”—he had been sorting them out while 
re your cover, now that you have lost your| pair of iron-bowed spéttacles. Behind the| I suppose it is just as you say, but a fel-|I took the little fellow up to help him. He/| he talked—‘see if yon can sew your cover 
needle and broken your thread 7” latter incessantly twinkled two of the bright-|low doesn’t always stop to think,” said Pred-jscreamed at being lifted so high, and old/ on without once getting out of patience. It’s 
aya “Sure enough, how shall I? [’ll tell | estlittle black eyes. Nothing else was partic-|dy. “If the comb sticks in my hair, first|Biddy, thinking I was killigg it, flew up in- | foolish to get mad at sych things, and wick- 
you,” said he, after thinking a moment, | ularly noticeable, except that he had but one|I know I, give it a jerk, and out come half|to my face todefend it. I was dreadfully |ed, too; but. it’s dreadful to get mad at dogs 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANIONY 





and horses and other poor dumb beasts, and 
abuse them as some folks do. You would 
not like to have your temper eared as mine 
was? No! Well, then, " my way. I 
call it faith and works. Pra is the 
faith, and holding the hands and biting the 
Sew works, Qn they make a 
m together, morning, boys.” 

— Independent. 





STATUES AND STATUARY. 

Mr. Hanson never lost an opportunity of 
showing his children the works of the great 
masters in the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing. He took care to point out to them the 
defects as well as the excellencies of the va- 
rious performances so that they might be 
able to take an intelligent view of them, 
and in course of time become judges and 
critics themselves. His son Charles, al- 
though he was but twelve or thirteen years 
old, had paid such attention tohis father’s 
remarks, that ke could converse with seulp- 
tors in their own terms, and many of them 
were astonished at the extent and accuracy 
of his-knowledge on points connected with 
the details of their own art. Mr. Hanson 
always contended that it was throwing away 
time to allow children to visit museums 
without having some one with them to ex- 
plain to them the objects which fell under 
their notice. The correctness of this opin- 
ion was fully borne out in the acquirements 
of his son, gnd the ignorance displayed by 
those who acted differently. In visiting 
cemeteries, too, where monumental works 
of great finish and beauty were erected, such 
as that by Carew, at Mount Auburn, to the 
memory of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, * Mr. 
Hanson was always careful to point out the 
styles of the different artists, and wherein 
one designer excelled the other in a correct 
and classical taste. 

The origin of the art of sculpture cannot 
be traced with any certainty. The Greeks 
stand foremost among its promoters, and 
their statues exceed those of all other na- 
tions. Their nearest approach to perfec- 
tion was about the year 500 B.C. But 
some ot the statues of Lysippus, who flour- 
ished two or three centuries afterwards, sold 
for their weight in gold. (See cut on first 
page: ) 





THE FAMILY. 


—- o-—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“I have several times been going to ask 
you about the force with which water spouts 
from holes, made in the side of a barrel or 
other upright vessel, when filled with that 
fluid.” 

“How came you to think of such a ques- 
tion as that, Robert ?” 

“Why, one day I bored a gimblet hole 
in the side of a tall wine-pipe, filled with 
water, that stood on its head in our back 
yard. The hole 1 bored was about half-way 
up the cask, and I noticed that the water 
spouted out toa great distance. I asked 
myself then whether it would spout to a 
greater distance if a hole were bored close 
down to the ground. I thought it must do 
so, because the pressure of water would be 
greater at the bottom than it would be half 
way up the cask.” j 

“Will, and how did you succeed, Bob?” 

“I observed, sir, that the upper one spout- 
ed the water farther than the under one, af- 
ter all; and then I thought that the higher 

I made the hole the farther the water would 
spout. So I bored another at the top of 
the pipe, but I found that this last one only 
sent the water to the spot where that which 
came out of the lowest one reached, which 
was not so far by a good deal as that which 
came out of the middle one. This has puz- 
sled me ever since, and twenty times I have 
been going to ask you about it.” 
“And you are quite certain that the spout 
which issued from the upper and lower gim- 
blet hole fell short of the place to which the 
middle spout reached ?” 
“Yes, uncle, I am quite sure of it.” 
“And now, you say, you want me to ex- 
plain the reason of this to you.” 
“That is just it, uncle John.” 
“Well, I don't know that it would be of 





any use to try to explain the whole merits 


tain principles‘of geometry with which OF eo. as cree sa 
are not yet acquainted. Bat I will add one 8° oF ex- 
Lieb reabpthatthidh will bo aouthing fe te went God. A frond 
advance of what you already know from 
yourownobservation. What wasthe height 
of the cask, pipe or vessel with which you 
experimented ?” 


“] think it was about five feet, sir.” 


“Very good ; now suppose you call that 
the diameter of a semicircle projected from 
the side of the cask, and in order to make 
such semicircle a real, tangible thing, get a 
large hoop five feet in diameter, or as wide, 
say, as the cask is high. Out this hoop in 
two, and with one of the parts form the sem- 
icircle, fastening one end of the arch to the 
top and the other to the bottom of the cask 
or pipe. Now 
each gimblet hole to the inside of the hoop 
in a straight horizontal line with each hole. 
Do you understand what I mean, Robert?” 


off the dist 





“Quite well, uncle.” 


“If that is so, you will have no difficulty 
in answering this question. Having meas- 
ured off the distances in a horizontal line 
from each gimblet hole to the hoop—which 
of those distances will be the greatest ?” 
“Why, the distance between the middle 
hole and the center of the hoop, or arch, will 
be the greatest, uncle.” 


“You are perfectly right, Robert. 


“T understand that quite clearly, sir.” 


“Well now, having learned thus far, let 
me give you a further bit of instruction. 
The distance to which the water will spout, 
will be just double the distance that inter- 
venes betweeneach yimblet hele and the hoop. 
Therefore, the spout that issues from the 
opening or hole, in the middle of the cask, 
will be projected farther than either of the 
other two.” 

“I will take the first opportunity to make 
this experiment with the hoop, uncle, 
ter which I shall be the better able to un- 
derstand your geometrical reasons,” 


FORBEARANCE. 


Oh! living were a bitter thing, 
A riddle without reasons, 
If each sat lonely, gathering 
Within his own heart’s narrow ring 
The hopes and fears encumbering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 


Thank God that in Life's little day, 
Between our dawn and setting, 

We have kind deeds to give away, 

Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 

And strength, when we are wrong 
Forgiving and forgetting ! 


Thank God for other feet that be 
By ours in life's wayfaring ; 
For blessed Christian Charity, 
Believing good she cannot see, 
Suffering her friend's infirmity— 
Enduring and forbearing ! 


We all are travellers, who throng 
A thorny road together ; 
And if some pilgrim not so strong 
As I, but foot-sore, does me wrong— 
I'll make excuse ; the road is long, 
And stormy is¢he weather. 


What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 

To know that once we had our way 

Against a child of weaker clay, 

And bought our triumph in the fray 
With purchase of his sighing ? 


Most like our Lord are they who bear 
Like him long with the sinning : 

The music of long-suffering prayer 

_ Brings angels down God’s golden stair, 

Like those through Olivet’s darkened air, 
Who saw our life beginning. 


—_ o-—__ 


THE BANK OF FAITH. 


When a merchant wants to draw money 
from the bank, he knows he must first put 
in as much as he drawsout. The bank does 
not aid him, however much he may need, be- 

But there is one 
draw though we 
ank 
will explain just what I 


qr what has been put in. 
nk from which we ma 
have put nothing in it. 

of Faith; and 
mean. 


call it the 


Some years ago, an old man died, and at 
his funeral a great multitude were cert 
is face 


—some to weep, some to look at 


once more, some to tell of his great skill as 
a kind word 
ve thousand blind 
ple—had been re- 
He 
@ poor man, for he lived only 
ene pemey ir ay ee 
go to in. pra; Soouiem Grant, 
when he stranger, 
made up his mind that he must study and of this. T said I wouldn't let you stay ness, 


a physician, and all to 
about him. More than 
people—mostly poor peo} 

stored to sight by his skill and care! 
lived and 


r 
ance and for aid. At the time 


from 


And 
if the other holes are equally distant from 
the center one, the distance from each to 
the hoop will be the same.” 


Af. 


» to stay 





peneea, 
asked him where he i to go. He 
replied, “I don’t know,” “Oh!” said she, 
“our bor, Mr. T., is to. Stras- 
burg ; later, 
and Mr, T. entered the room, and was great- 
ly pleased to have young Stilling—for that 
was his name—go with him. “i wonder,” 
perc eg “from what quarter my Heav- 
, will provide me with money ?” 
Angi was all he could a. 
eeting unexpected delays, when 
t to Frankford, still three days from 
trasburg, he had but a single dollar left. 
He said nothing to any one, but went to his 
Bank of Faith—i. ¢., he went to God in 
prayer. He then went out to walk the 
streets, praying as he walked. Soon he 
met a merchant from the place of his own 
residence. 
“Why, Stilling, what brought you here?” 
_ “I am going to Strasburg to study medi- 
cine.” 
“Where do you get your money to study 
with ?” 
“I havea rich Father in heaven.” 
“How much money have you on hand?” 
“One dollar, sir.” 
» “So! Well, I am one of your Father's 
stewards,” and handed him thirty-three 
dollars. With tears in his eyes, Stilling 
says. 
“I am now rich enough; I want no 
more.” 
A while after, his thirty-three dollars 
were again reduced toone. Again he laid 
his case before his Father in earnest prayer. 
One morning, his room-mate, Mr. T., said 
to him, 
“Stllling, I believe you did not bring 
much money with you?” and offered him 
thirty dollars in gold, which he thankfully 
— as the answer to his prayers for 
aid. nd 
Some months after this, the time arrived 
when he must pay the lecturer’s fee, or 
have his name struck off from the list of 
students. The money must be paid by six 
o’clock Thursday evening. Thursday morn- 
ing came, and the poor fellow had no money, 
and knew not where to get it. He spent 
the whole day in his closet in prayer. Five 
o’clock came, and no money. His faith be- 
gan to fail. He walked the room in a per- 
spiration, and with weeping. Some one 
knocked. “Come in.” It was the gentle- 
man of whom he rented the room, almost 
an entire stranger. 
“I called to see how you like your room ?” 
“Thank you, sir; 1 like it very much.” 
“I thought I would ask you one other 
question, Haye you brought any money 
with you ?” 
“Stilling says he felt like the prophet, 
when the angel took him by the hair of the 
head, and carried him to Babylon! He 
thought it a dun. 
“No, sir; I have no money.” 
The gentleman looked at him with sur- 
prise ; and at length said, 
“I see how it is; God has sent me to 
help you.” He left the room, and returned 


“But I mean to make you,” I answered. 

“How ?” asked he, “you'd find that 
worse. job than riding in the storm.” 

“Your name is Robert Williams ?” 
“That’s what they call me.” 

“Your father’s name is John Williams, 
of New York city.” 

“You've hit it again, but I hav’nt seen 
him for years.” 

“TI saw him a few weeks since, he is my 
intimate friend.” 

“What,” said the man, “you know my 
dear old father ?” and he ran up to me, and 
put his arms around my neck ; and tears 
rolled down his cheeks. He sent my horse 
to the stable, led me at once into the house, 
pulled off my wet coat, piled the logs on the 
fire, the family was called in, a bountiful sup- 
per was prepared, and the evening was 
spent in talking of “his dear old father ;” 
and the next morning I went away with his 
blessing. 

Near your house lives, perhaps, an old 
gray-headed man, who is suffering for food ; 
perhaps you have known some little chil- 
dren who have scarcely any clothes, or some 
poor woman who is working her life away 
to support a sick husband. If the old map, 
the little children, and poor woman were ta 
come to you, one of these cold, winter days. 
and say, ‘‘you are rich; we are poor, but 
we know your Father, he lives in Heaven, 
and he is our Father, too.” What would 
you do? I will tell you what you ought 
to do; you should take them by the hand, 
and say, “if God is your father, then are 
you my brothers and sisters, and nothing 
will make me happier than to help you as 
much as I can.” 

Dear children, never forget the poor, and 
above all, don’t forget the poor children of 
God. Pray for them, comfort them, give 
to them as much as you can; do it for 
Christ’ssake, because you know their father, 
and he will rejoice to have you for his child. 


MYRA’S GARDEN. 


“Oh, Edward !” cried Myra Ellis, run- 
ning to meet her brother as he returned 
from school, ‘Father says I may have a gar- 
den of my own; the bed around the apple 
tree is to be mine; won't that be nice? 
And Eddie,” she continued, earnestly, “you 
will give me a cutting from your beautiful 
rose tree, and some other little plants, won’t 
you?” 

“From my rose tree? no, indeed!” re- 
turned Edward, haughtily, “perhaps I may 
take up a violet root, and a pink or two for 
you, by and by; but you must not ask for 
my choice plants, young lady!” 

And Edward passed into the house whist- 
ling a tune, not caring to notice the tears 
of Palen a which filled Myra’s eyes. 
But, entering the parlor, he perceived his 
father standing by the open windew, look- 
ingrather grave. 

“Edward,” he said, “I wish you would 
tell me why you would not grant Myra’s re- 
quest ; did you suppose it would injure your 
rose to take a cutting from it?” 

“No, father,” replied Edward, a little re- 








at once with forty dollars in gold. Stilling 


den, when the angel came tohelp him. To 
the end ofhis long and most useful life, he 
always drew on the Bank of Faith, and it 
never failed him !—Rev. John Todd. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


LOVE THOSE WHO KNOW YOUR 
FATHER. 


I had been travelling all day across one 
of the great prairies of the West. It was 
a vast level with not a tree or hill in sight. 
Snow was lying upon the ground, and the 
winds—finding nothing to stay them—came 
rushing, blustering, across the plain, as free- 
ly as they do over the waves of the sea. 

he hail, rain, and snow came beating upon 
me and my poor horse, and, as the day was 
far spent, I began to fear that I should not 
reach a house before dark, in which case 
myself and horse would be frozen to death. 
On we went, rattling over the frozen snow, 
with no guide but a mariner’s compass, till 
at last, far away I could just see the smoke 
of a chimney rising in the storm. Crack 
went my whip; my horse almost flew, and 
soon we pulled up before a comfortable farm 
ho 


use. 

“Hallo 1 hallo !—does Mr. Williams live 
here ?” I shouted, 

A middle aged man came out, looking as 
cross as a bad tempered child. “That's my 
name,” said he, Sate are you ?” 

“I'm @ stranger want you to take me 
in for the night ; I am almost frozen and my 
horse is s ys 

“T can’t do it,” he said. “Our family is 
about a mile further on, you can go there.” 

“I mean ay 5 vc pe is . nice house,” 
and with that.I jumped out of my buggy, 

fasten the ee 


and began to un 
“Look here, , | don’t want none 








-of the cage to you, because it involves cer- go to the University, in order to prepare here.” 


large, my house is full, but there is a place 


luctantly, “it wouldn’t hurt the bush, I sup- 
pose; but I don’t wish to give away any 


of the boys !” 

“But you do not give your reason for this 
ungenerous conduct, my boy; why do you 
object to obliging your young friends, in 
this matter ?” 

“Why, you know, father, I take so much 
pains with my garden, and I have the pret- 
tiest’ flowers in town, except Mr. Thorr- 
ton’s ;"—Edward paused, and his father 
continued— 

“And you do not like to give away any 
of your plants, lest your sister or compan- 
ions should have a garden to equal yours ; 
is that it?” I do not like this spirit, my 
son!” 

“I do not speak of this instance alone,” 
Mr. Ellis continued serious!y,—*‘I have no- 
ticed often of Jate, my dear boy, that your ac- 
tions are too much governed by this ambi- 
tious desire to be first !” 

“You like to have me first in school, don’t 
you, father?” said Edward, looking up. 

“Certainly, T wish you to stand well for 
your own sake, as a proof that you are im- 
proving your time and opportunities; but 
not that you may triumph over your school- 
mates, Eddie!” 

Edward blushed at this rebuke, which he 
felt was not undeserved ; and his father 
drawing forth a pocket Testament pointed 
out the passege beginning, “Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain-glory,” sayin 
kindly, “Read these verses, my son, and 
trust you will feel that the spirit of rivalry 
is not the mind which was in Christ Jesus.” 

Edward read the verses in silence, and af- 
ter a few moments’ pause he said, ‘I have 


you please, [ will go and find Myra!” and 
receiving an approving smile, he bounded 
away. 

“Hallo, little florist!” called Edward 
cheerily; “Come &nd show me your garden 
now, will you?” 

Little Myra, who had been trying to put 
away the ht of her brother’s unkind- 





| led the way to the newly acquired territory. 


been very selfish, I am afraid, father; if 





“See, Eddie,” she said, eagerly, here I have 
planted some sweet peas, and around the 
edge I mean io have mignionette, and pinks 
and violets, and—I don’t know what I shall 
plant in the rest,” she added with a half 
sigh. 
“Tt ean be made a sweet little garden,” 
said Edward, “and this is just the place for 
a rose like mine ;—you shall have a cut- 
ting, and some other plants beside, if you 
will forgive my crossnese.” 

“Oh, Eddie !” said the loving little girl, 
smiling brightly, “you are never cross to 
me—it was only that I teased you !” 

“You're a real good girl,” said her 
brother, warmly ; “and now run and get the 
trowel,—I will take up some plants for you, 
and you ehall show me where to put them,” 

Never did Edward pass ap afternoon more 
happily than this one spent in adorning his 
little sister’s garden; and this al) our read- 
ers will readily believe who bave ever tried 
his plan. 

e next day, Edward took from his fa- 
vorite rose two slips, one which was care- 
fully set out in the centre of Myra’s flower 
bed ; the other he took with him on his way 
to school, and stopped at the house of his 
friend, Fred Wilton. 

“I have brought you the cutting you 
asked me for, Fred,” said he,—“I was a 
sad selfish fellow to refuse it before!” 

“Oh, I didn’t wonder at all at your refu- 
sal; but I am really obliged to you,” re- 
plied Fred with evident delight ; “and see 
here, Edward,” said he. “Uncle Ben sent 
me some splendid dahlia bulbs yesterday— 
they are very choice ones. I canspare you 
two or three, if you would like them.” 

We need not add that Edward’s garden 
suffered nothing from the exchange, and 
Edward himself laid to heart a blessed les- 
son,—“Charity seeketh not her own,.”— Chil- 
dren’s Guest. 





MICHAEL ANGELO AS A PAINTER. 

The great Italian sculptor, Mic':ael An- 
gelo, gained equa! reputation in the sister 
art of painting. He was very loth to un- 
dertake the decoration of the Sistine Chap- 
el at Rome, forced on him by a Pontiff of 
inexorable will, but all lovers of art must 
rejoice that the Pope compelled him to dis- 
play his genius, and wip for himself and 
for the Chapel an immortality of fame. 
The Eclectic Review tells the story in good 
style. 


Through the envious intrigues of Bra- 
ante, M. Angelo was engaged to paint the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel. In vain he 
represented that his art was sculpture, and 
proposed Raphael in hisstead. The Po 
was inflexible, and in May, 1508, the ceil- 
ing was commenced. Being ignorant of 
fresco painting, M. Angelo at first engaged 
mediocre artists to assist him with his work ; 
but one day in a fit of irritation he drove 
them away, and erased all they had accom- 
plished. Another difficulty was caused by 
the scaffolding. Hitherto the rude plan 
had been adopted of nailing a beam from 


says he then felt like Daniel in the lions’ slips from that rose—I have refused several | timber to timber, which, being pulled down 


after the painting was completed, left the 
unsightly marks of the nails’ indentures in 
the plaster. This did not satisfy M. An- 
gelo. His ready wit designed a scaffoldin 
which should meet every necessity, an 
which, is the model of those used with but 
slight alteration at the present day. Mean- 
while, he shut himself up alone in the chap- 
el, exciting the curiosity of the Pope, and 
disputing angrily with his messengers, Ju- 
lius was in a fever of excitement, The man 
who had boasted that he “was lord and 
master of human cattle,” had at last found 
one not so ready to bend to the yoke. 

“When will you have done?” roared the 
Pope’s legates. 

“When it is convenient,” quietly replied 
the painter. 

At last they tore down the scaffolding, 
and, amidst a clamor of admiration, the 
Dante of Painting was revealed to the 
world. In November, 1509, Rome itself,” 
says Vasari, “rushed to the Sistine chapel.” 
Julius was the first to go. 

“You must put a little gold on the figures,” 
said he ; my chapel will seem very poor.” 

“Those whom 1 have painted were the 
poor of this world,” proudly rejoined M. 
Angelo. And the paintings remained un- 
touched. 


pn Ss catch 
BITING AT THE BARE HOOK. 

The following anecdote is old, but it is 
worth reproducing often : 

I was some time since walking upon the 
wharf where a ‘ishing boat lay, and asl 
was passing and re-passing, the master was 
uttering tremendous oaths. At length I 
turned to him and, standing beside his boat, 
said : 

“Sir, I am unacquainted with your busi- 
ness. What kind of fish are these ?” 

“They are codfish,” replied he. 

“How long are you usually out, in order 





pleasantly to the call, and to obtain your load ?” 


| Two or three weeks,” he answered. 
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«At what price do you sell them?” 

He informed me. 

“Well, have you had: hard work to ob- 
tain a living in this way ?” 

“Yes, hard work, ’ said he. 

«With what do you bait these fish ?” 

«With clams.” 

“Did you ever catch mackerel ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, now, did you ever catch a fish 
without bait ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “I wae out last year, and 
one day when I was a fixin’ my line, the 
bare hook fell into the water, and the fool 
took hold of it, and I drew him in.” 

«Now, sir,” said [, “I have often thought 
that Satan was very much like a fisherman. 
He always baits his hook with that kind of 
bait which different sorts of sinners like best, 
but when he would catch a profane swearer, 
he does not take the trouble to put on bait 
at all, for the fool will always bite at the 
bare hook.” 

He was silent. His countenance was 
solemn ; and after a pause, as I turned to 

away, I heard him say to one standing 
“ him: “I guess that’s a minister.” 

“REMEMBER,” OR THE BULLET. 

His country was in danger. The spirit 
of the patriot was stir A youth of 
eighteen had gathered his little all in his 
knapsack, and was about to bid his mother 
farewell. With tears she said to him, 
«Will you carry this Bible?” With deep 
emotion he answered, “Yes,” 

In all his marches over mountains and 
valleys, that Bible was never forgotten. In 
a hard battle, when many fell at his side, 
this young man escaped alive. After they 
had taken up the wounded and had buried 
their dead, he took his knapsack from his 
shoulders and sat down alone. 

As he thought of his spared life, he 
thought of his mother and of his mo- 
ther’s Bible. He took it out, and on look- 
ing at the cover, found it had been perfora- 
ted with a ball from theenemy. On open- 
ing the Bible, the bullet fell out. Then he 
had a curiosity fo know where and at what 
passage of Scripture the bullet stopped, and 
turned on and on until he found it stopped 
at the words in Ecclesiastes xii: 1: “Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, whew thou shalt say, 
I have ne pleasure in them.” The young 
soldier fell a weeping. He first thought of 
his mother, then of his Bible, then of God 
his Creator and his Preserver. Fle became 
thenceforward a praying soldier. 

When he returned from the war, his 
country’s liberties had been gained, He 
had found the Saviour precious; and, O, 
what a meeting it was when he met his dear 
mother, and showed her the Bible that had 
saved his life in the day of battle! And 
what was better to her than all the rest, she 
saw the sweet passage that the bullet could 
not pass, the passage that had saved his 
soul: ‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” 
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HOW LONG SHALL YOU LIVE? 


every thought and feeling of your heart re- 


One who never forgets. You are writing 
your life for eternity! 

Ina gallery in Paris hangs a famous 
picture by Murillo, of an old Spanish monk 
seated at his desk, He had begun the 
chronicle of his life. Death had summon- 
ed him before the work was done; but he 
had sought and obtained leave to return to 
earth and finish it. You see in the monk’s 
pale face a more than natural energy. Those 
sunken eyes had looked “beyond the vale,” 
and gleam with the visions of eternity. 
The soul within has communed with the un- 
seen world, and beheld face to face ‘Him 
who is invisible.” And the solemn task is 
renewed with the earnestness of one who has 
passed the fading scenes of time, and is ab- 
sorbed in the realities beyond. 

So let the record of your life be written 
as in the light of eternity. Look beyond, 
and see the unutterable things which shall 
soon surround you. when you stand before 
your Judge. Behold your endless life— 

our speedy departure! QO, heedless soul, 
i adjure you to prepare for that eternity— 
and write now such a life record of faith in 
Jesus Christ and obedient service toward 
Him, as that you may read it in eternity 
with joy. 
oat gel 


THE VOICES OF HEAVEN. 


The land of silence surely extends no fur- 

ther than to the gates of the heavenly city. 
All is life and activity within; but from 
that world, so populous with thoughts, and 
words, and songs, no revelation penetrates 
through the dark, silent land which lies be- 
tween us and them. ur friends are there. 
Stars so distant from us that their light, 
which began its travel ages since, has not 
reached us,are none the less worlds, perform- 
ing their revolutions, and occupied by their 
busy population of intelligent spirits, whose 
history is full of wonders. Yet the first 
ray denoting the existence of these worlds 
has never met the eye of the astronomer in 
his incessant vigils. 
The silence of the departed will, for each 
of.us, very soon be interrupted. Entering, 
among breaking shadow and softly unfold- 
ing light, the border land, we shall gradual- 
ly awake to the opening vision of things un- 
seen and eternal, all so kindly revealing 
themselves to our unaccustomed senses as to 
make us say, “How beautiful !” and, instead 
of exciting fear, lead us almost to hasten 
the hand which is removing the vail. Some 
well known voice, so long silent, may be first 
to utter our name; we are recognized, we 
are safe. A face—a dear, dear face— 
breaks forth amidst the crowded lines of the 
dissolving sight ; a form—an embrace, as- 
sures us that faith has not deceived us, but 
has delivered us up to the objects hoped 
‘or, the things not seen. Q, beatific mo- 
ment! awaiting every follower of them who, 
by faith and patience, inherit the promises, 
dwellers there “whither the Forerunner is 
for us entered.” — Family Treasury. 





NEEDLE WO2&K. 
There is something extremely pleasant 





You will live forever. 

There are no dead. The blow which 
struck asunder body and spirit did not end 
the spirit’s life. And so the countless myr- 
iads of the past, whose dust has long since 
mingled with the soil, “still live.” The 
men, women, and children of Noah’s day, 
and Abraham’s and David's, the motley 





and touching—at least, of a very sweet, soft, 
and wirning effect, in this peculiarity of 
needle work, distinguishing men from wo- 
men. Our own sex is incapable of any such 
by-law, aside from the main business of life ; 
but women—be they of what earthly rank 
they may, however gifted with intellect or 


|genius, or endowed with awful beaity— 


cords itself imperishably in the memory of| i 


tribes that herded beneath the crescent of have always some little handiwork ready to 
the Arabian prophet—the swarms of Goth |fill up the tiay gap of every vacant moment. 
and Han, Tartar and Vandal, that swept|A needle is familiar to the fingers of them 
the plains of the Eastern world—the redjall. A queen, no doubt, plies it on occa- 
men that roamed the forests of the Western | sions; the woman’s eye that has, discovered 
world, and left in mounds and tree-grown | a new star, turns from its glory, to send the 
ruins the dim history of their earthly exist-| polished little instrument gleaming along 
ence—all these are yet alive. They cannot | the hem of her kerchief, or to darn a casual 
die. Immortality is their birthright and fray in her dress. Ang they have the ad- 
inheritance. With the first breath ot life| vantage of us in this respect. The slender 
they inhaled immortality. | thread of silk or cotton keeps them united 
You, too, are henceforth eternal. The/| with the smaller, familiar,gentle interests of 
life you have begun is an endless life. You | life, the continually operating influences of 
have only crossed the threshold. The count- which do much for the health of the charac- 
less ages before you stretch out in immeas- ter, and carry off what would otherwise be a 
urable distance. When you have trod over dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibil- 
the path of those years or million of years ity. A vast deal of human sympathy runs 
which you can reckon up, there will still be along this electric line, stretching from the 
before you as many more, fresh and new |throne to the wicket chair of the humblest 
like the first, and so on forever and ever. | seamstress, and keeping high and low ina 
As a traveler can discern his pathway wind- species of communion with their kindred 
ing among the hills till far off on the hori-; beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy 
zon it seems to end, but when he reaches | and gentle characteristics, when women of 
the place there stretches the path again accomplishments and high thought love to 
away to the hill-top—so will the ages of-sew, especially as they are never more at 
your endless life lie before you-ever the home with their own hearts than when so 
same, age following age, cycle following cy- | occupied.— Hawthorne. 
cle, till all your powers of a pearyeve 2 
measurement have been baffled and silenced, 
and yet you have scarce begun! The never TIPE A DIRCIPIANS. 
ending eternity stretches out just as far| ‘The minister said, in his sermon to-day, 
ahead as when you took the first step of the that the world was a school in which God 
jouroey. | was educating men for eternity. It struck 
How long will you live? You will live me as a singular idea,” said Susan Orr to 
forever. And your life hereafter will de- her older sister, Ellen. 
pend on your lite here. Hvery day as you! ‘It is singular, because it has not been 
complete it, will reappear im the years to present to your mind before,” said Ellen. 
come, Every hour, every moment, as, it “The world isa school,and life a discipline.” 
hurries on its way, leaves a page tobe read “What do you mean by life being a dis- 
before the throne. Every , every act, cipline ?” 





XUM 


“I mean that God orders events concern-| | Next came my brother Ned’s first effort 
at letter-writing. I think I will copy it, 
though it is certain that while he tugged 
away with that old goose-quill, he never 
dreamed that what he was writing would 
ever be put into print : 

“Dear Sister : [ suppose you wantto know 
all about our house and barn. I went to 
James Foster’s party. We trained and a 
pretty set of fellows we were.” 

“This was all he told me about “our 
house and barn.” Perhaps he wanted to| 
rest a while, and then tell more, or perhaps | 
he got completely discouraged. At any | 
rate, my cousin Lydia saved him all further 
trouble, and ended the letter by inviting 
me to her wedding, which was to take place 
in a few weeks, 

If my visions of the fature had been “rose 
colored” before, this last touch of my cous- 
in’s pen set a beautiful rainbow in the sky! 

I presume I danved about, and hugged 
the baby, and said some queer things; but 
Lonly remember of going to bed with my 
dear, dear letter under my pillow, and the 
moon looking in at my window. 


How happy I was going to be, and how 


many. Very few become holy. te 
not God make men holy at once? hat 
is the need of such a course of discipline ?” 

“Why does not God make a forest of full- 
grown trees at once? Why does he not 
create the harvest at once? What is the 
need of such a long course of means as are 
employed to create the forest, and prepare 
the harvest for the sickle ?” 

“I don’t know. God has seen fit to or- 
der it otherwise.” 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.”—S. S. Times. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE WILLIE AND 


Littie Willie stood under an apple tree old, 

The fruit was all shin ng with crimson aud gold, 
Hanging temptinyly low ; how he longed tor a bite, 
‘Though he kuew if he took one it woulda’t be right. 


THE APPLE. 


abe Feaghenemaameianne oy homesick [ was then, and how lonesome the 
*Doa't touch une old aopie tree Wille, voday moon looked ! 
s| 


t have thought—now they’s¢ hanging so low— 
Wheat should cuonel we , 


asked for Just one, he ‘No. How I| wanted “little Miss” that minute ! 
O, if I could only sleep with Nelly and hear 
her say, “If you love me so, why don’t you 
h Lh 


“He would never find out if! took but just one, 

And they do look so good, shining out 1 the sua, 
There are hundr >is aud nuodred;, and be wouldn’t miss, 
So paltry a little red apple as tuis.” u 

Then that lady hen, and those chickens ; 
But above all, the wedding! I[t was as 
strange and delightful as if the fairies had 
asked me to a dance, on one “of their gala 
days. Dear Cousin Lydia! I wondered it 
she really wanted to marry Dr. Eastman— 
a man with such black whiskers? Her let- 
ter had not said whether she was glad or 
sorry. Would my mother let me wear my 
wax beads to the wedding ? 

How they did want to see me at home! 
Such good people as they were at our house ! 
But my mother would say, “Has my little 
girl been good?” Ah, the needle began to 
prick again ! She would look straight into 
my eyes, and what could I say ? 

1 could not go to sleep for thinking. 
Such dear friends as [ had, such beautiful 
thingsas were going to happen, and I so 
naughty! Jenny Pratt had reason to dis- 
like me very much, for after all I was the 
most to blame about getting in the mud- 
puddle; and now see what a fuss I had 
made, and all about nothing! Jenny was a 
darling, just as much better than I was as 
you could think ! 

So dropping a few tears, I sailed off to 
“Noddle’s Island” to dream over my letter. 
But the sun was not an hour high next 
morning, before Jenny and I had kissed and 
“made up,” and promised to be good friends 
just as long as we lived.”—-Congregational- 
ist, 


He stretched forth his hand, but a low, mournful strain 
Came wandering dreatuily into bis brain ; 

Tn his busom a besutiful harp had long laid, 

That the aagel of couscieuce quite trequently played. 


And he sung: “Little Willie, beware, 0. bewa! 
Your tather has gone, but your Maker is there; 
How sad you would feel if you heard the Lord say 
“This dear little boy stole an apple to-day.’” 


Then Willie turned round, and as still as a mouse, 
use; 


Crept slowly aod carefully into the hu 


and please not to 
“Little Wille almost stole an apple today.” wed 





MY FIRST LETTER. 


Here it lies in my writing-desk, almost 
as yellow as gold, and quite as precious. 
How many times do you suppose I have 
read it, and kissed it, and cried over it? 
How many times have I slept with it under 
my pillow? 

For I was only a little girl when I receiv- 
ed it—seven years old:and a month or so— 
and was away from home, and if L may con- 
fess it, just a little homesick. 

One afternoon I went out with little Jen- 
ny Pratt gathering boxberries. We ram- 
bled about till we were very tired and very 
cross. Then she said something unkind, 
which made me ery, and I flung back words 
quite as spiteful, so she cried too. Thus 
our parting words at my aunt’s door were 
something like these: “I don’t like you a 
mite, and [’ll never speak to you again.” 

I remember that I was very unhappy 
while I ate my supper, and told my aunt 
that “where I lived we had a great deal 
nicer girls than Jenny Pratt.” 

That evening when my uncle came from 
the post office, he looked roguish, and ask- 
ed me to guess what he had brought me. 

“Candy ?—- Oranges ? — Figs 7? — White 
kid slippers ?—O dear, what was it then ?” 

Well, it was a letter—all for my own 
self? It was folded neatly—people did not 
use envelopes then—sealed with a wafer, 
stamped with a thimble, and “paid ten 
cents.” {t was directed in my father’s clear, 
bold hand-writing to me, and there could be 
no mistake, but it was quite funny that 
there should be a “Miss” before my name ; 
very likely the people at the post-office sup- 
posed I was a young lady! 

“I jumped and clapped my hands for joy 
when the wonderful thing was given me, cry- 
ing a little too, though I could not have 
told why [ tore open the letter with trem-| a Religious Ne for the Fumily. Great care is taken 
bling eager fingers. I should like to see an- | of matter un all those deparunents which are essential ty this 
other letter that would ever make meso hap- | oa) ee ieee ceric its cole weekly 

as that one! | wits dteligivus Falta is that ot the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
re was writven by five different 1 New kngland Theology)" 
ifferent people, | 


England, as ux ied by 
familiarly known as the “New — i Theviogy. 
| tm matters of refurm it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
and all to me—that was the best of the | servativ 1 fast that 











- FOR OUR DARLINGS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED 
SCHOOL CARDS, 

Execurep ww Rep, anp Buvs. 


For Sale at the Sabbath School and Tract houses. 
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BOYs’ CLOTHING. 


All the varieties of New Goods of the Season now being 
mauufactured and on hand, and fur sale cheap, at OaK 
HALL. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street. 
38-Ow 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 








hich is good i ich r fuses to Delleve in th pos- 
whic —yet which uever re e 
whole. ibility that God may have “provided some better thing’ for 


My father began it. How charming to} “% ivors uo political purty or measures, ns such, yet itney- 
see “My Dear Little Danghter,” written out | & Tru reoneine whatiticels to be evil, lest tnecry of “poll: 
a eh ee See ae 
peesee aiting tor me | it ideltt, and all questions of neral morality ; seek- 
th a doll, b aapere eo” | OO ¥, a0 ; 
 Miaie det O spill! "bas itka| “eeeecinnre eemcecenem en mare 
had only told whether it was dressed = —— thave the UONGHuGA HON ALISE emphaticaly : 
Then he told me how little Nelly missed | Pane quest tie gues the war! kivery Issue cuntalne 
bets how glad they skowid ell beta oe te | saseihen Seescent cect anes 
> gia y show see me, Se eben eins eeeienseat foe tee 
and have me at home again. There was a 
whole page of the bold, clear writing, sign- 
ed at the close, ‘Your affectionate father, 
John 8S. May.” ‘The whole name, as if he ‘steady increase from the beginning, it te 
was signing a deed! Just as if I didn’t! cet Pa pe ee ee 
know who father was. ail {ts heart, and soul, and mind and s' : 
Then my mother took up the pen, called win yar inadvan ros oh” year 
me her “dear child,” and hoped I was trying GALEN JAMES & CO., Postisnzrs, 
to be good, and make my friends happy. 15 Cornniti, Boston. 
She should be so sorry if her little girl was sggr Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
ever cross and naughty. 
These words pricked like so many nee- 
dies. If she only knew how naughty I had 
just been to Jenny Pratt! O dear me! 
Then my sister Hattie gave me a short 
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strive more and more 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
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account of our hen, with a black t, "ithe p Thave of late adopted of giving.s tradediscownt to 
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a large brood of'chickens. | felt upon read- iege ofa any books they 7 chooee wo reeck after aes. 
ing this news, as if I mast go home at once} 2 oliriends, and U am constantly ng Ii 
—for who was going to feed those chickens ? | Usrievon una Geaenih 


THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 
THR BEPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND UONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOR BIGOTED IN 
176 ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 


The Recorder is designed nore expecially for New England 
clergymen and families, but it \s adapted to iuterest all who 
love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
end, wherever they may be found in our broad country. It 
18 intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togiveliterary, 
political and other secular v t a 

in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questious in the light of Scripwural 
truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 
God. The religious newspaper is really a preacher to all 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 
er intend that the matter it containsand the manner in 
which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
religiously, all who read it from week to week. 

The catholic spirit of the Recorder \s a feature in it to which 
the would ask While it is Con- 











in its conue: tons and preferences 
it does not forget that Christianity islurger than denomina- 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 

The Recorder is also iu warm sympathy with the great re- 
ligious movements of the day. Itis the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust t and and 
help them on in their heaven-appuinted work. It will seek 
to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out the fr errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care. and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
fifth copy gratis. 








GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAM 

LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 

vl the price. 

Ledsound AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Faniliarly 
Asuivitedta their Kelations to Unrist. By Samue! Hop- 

lus. 10 mv, CluLd, 79 cls. 

Au excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS Wits tts VUCTRINES. By Neheniah 
Ada. U.D. 12 mw. cloth, $1.20. 

BeLiaiVUS PRUGKEDS ; on the f lop 

ofthe Ubfistiau Unsracter, By Win. K. Willams, D.D. 

iémv, Cluln, dv Cis. 

tits Borknt LAND ; or, the Believer’s Juarney and Fu- 

F A.C. }hompsun, v.D. izmo, wets. 

Kistu's PUPULAK UXYULUPBHIA UF BibLiGaL Lil- 

eKalUie. By Junn Kitt, D.D With ov Liustrauon. 
dVu, S14 pp. Clu $5 vu. 

ALUUM's NEW SIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 

Malcom, D.D. i6luv, cll, ov cts. 

MUstions UF The Wide ANDGOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

D.v. lum, Cloth, 75 vents. 

MY MUTHoOM ; ur, Keculiections of Maternal intiuence. By 

New singianua Clergywan. izmo, ciuth, /d cts. 

SHE CHURCH IN BAKNESY. By kev. Joun A. James. 
Oty, Clula, 4 cls. 

UlMiDLIAN FRUGRESS. By John A. James, lomo, civth 


cls. 

MoeMULK OF GhORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
ary  Burmah. Withan iutruuuctory besay,vuy Wm. RB. 
iiliauus, V.V. Lémy, Clulu, 40 Cis. 

WKEALH AKUUSD fms UKUDS ; or, Scripture Truths 

iilustrated. By Kev. A. Morton Brown, lows, clotu, 6 

cen 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the 

Home, aud the Market-piate. By . K. aw 

Lom, Cluta, ve cis 

Siiav-tiMn AND HARVEST; or, Sow Welland Keap Well. 
A Bovk tur tue XY vung, iolw, Civth, 05 cls. 

THE GULDING SLA; or, the Bible God’s Message. By 
Louisa Paysou Hopkins. lume, cloth, ov cls. 

PLBASAN SL PAGES FUK YOUNG PSUPLE ; or, Book 01 
diume BuLeTtalu ent aud ibe LclivL. b) 5. Prout New- 

combe. Witla uUmeéerous iifustrativuns. lome,cluin, jo cls 

KIND WOsUS FUs CHiLUmBN, to Guide Liem ly We 

Peace. By Kev. Harvey Newcumb. lomo, 


uth, 42 cls. 
AGN HUPETOUN'S SCHUULS AND HOLIWAYS. By 
Mrs. Ulipbant. Lome, Cloth, 05 cle. 


TRIPLE KEMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERsAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchia 
Complaints, and ali I'broat Lrritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
produces debuity, and its unerriug certaluty in ail of the above 
Coumplatuts rests with the fact tuat young and o.d may use it. 
every huur or half-hour without the least restraint. 

e It your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
rieud by nigaot, using it whevever you please. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 

such as Neuraigia, Gout, Rnueumatism, Tooth-Ache, Kar- 
Acue, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Cumplaints, Nervous and 
Spusmodic Sick Head-Ache, tothat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, ‘Loss of Sleep.” 


Hannewell’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as a special assistant to the above-named prepara- 
tons in cases iliousness and indigestion. Iam willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World for an equal in cases 
where the aeecy ity isa gentle and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pil) Box of the Stowach. 

Real justice to the valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character trum the Pamphiets to be 
yound with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSLL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACBUTI8?, 


Boston, Mass, 


anc retail dealersin every 
reach of all. 

‘ac simile of signature over cork ot genuine only. 

* Wholesale agents tor Buston—J.W .HunnewELi & Co.; Gro 
U. Goopwin & Co.; M.3. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Porrzr~ 
Pe Srns Co., and Canter,Co.corp & Preston. 
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For sale by the usual wholesale 
city and town. Prices within the 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 


The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH'S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fitty 
volume. 

‘TheSpresent proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg- 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Con.panion 
come ?”"is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an arn y ofour 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Comp~n- 
fon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful mater, cuded 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains will be spared 
to.add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your family or some 
voung friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 

OLMSTEAD & CO., 


22 Scuoon Sraezt, Boston. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 381, 1861. 


and round and round again like a bugle blown 
in a desert ; and after the ould meeting-house 
was torn duwn, and we gathered together for 
many Sabbaths and many tens of Sebbaths on 
the pine benches of the “Conference Room” to 





For the Companion. 
SCHOOL-MA’AM MARCIA, 

I suppose one reason for my remembering 
her so tenderly, is that she died when I was 80 
young—and indeed, when she was herself so 
young. She did not liveto disenchant my ear- 
ly impressions of her. As it is, I never think 
of her but with a loveliness about her like a 
garment, and a voice, whose power, only half 
known to herself, could in more favoring con- 
ditions have brought thousands to her feet. 

She was petite in her figure, and her hair 
came down in sunny ringlets while her face 
owned a pair of dimples that it would never 
part with on any consideration, for smiles 
made their nests in them, and she was always 
smiling. Even through her tears there was 
something that made a light anda beauty, as 
the sun makes colors behind the rain. Look- 
ing apon her, despite the flashing eyes, there 
was but one word that described the expression 
she bore in her ti tn 

Perhaps I have gone beyond the canonical 
limit in personal description—you may think 
that these delicate details had better be left to 
the romancers, but I have only pictured the 
‘school-ma’am’’ just as I remember her, and | 
was but a boy when she died. The old people 
used to pronounce a much briefer judgment on 
her personal appearance, but no less emphatic, 
‘She's as hansome as a pictur.” 

Marcia’s manners were a8 winning as her 
looks. I went to school to her two summers, 
and as a fair specimen of the way she treated 
her scholars, I must tell how she treated me. 

I was detected one day in some juvenile mis- 
chief, and was given to understand that I must | 
stay after school and be reckoned with. In-| 
volved with me was a little mulatto boy, who, 
though perhaps I shouldn’t be the one to say 
it, was quite as much of a rogue as myself. 
We dreaded the close of school that day as in- 
tensely as we had ever wished for it, and when 
the dinner baskets were passed round and ml 
went out but ourselves, looking back on us, 
some with sympathy, and some with a wink| 
that meant “you'll catch it,” our faces length- 
ened down to the crying figure very fast,for both 
of us expected to be soundly birched. When 
we were alone the ‘‘school-ma’am’’ called the 
little mulatto to her first, and talked with him 
in a low, tender tone, that made his head hang 
down likea bulrush. I was surprised, but 1 
began to be strangely affected. Was she going | 
to let him off, and then whip me? I hardly 
knew whether to infer the nature of my own 
sentence from her apparent mildness to my lit- 
tle accomplice or not—and when shedrew him 
up to her and kissed him, and sent him away 
with tears rolling dowm his dark cheeks, and 
called for me, between fear and sympathy my 
boy-heart shook like an aspen leaf. She put 
her arm around me and told me how sorry she 
was to see me naughty, that she loved me and 
wanted me to love her and try to please her. 
Said she had been trying all day to make me 
happy and do me good, while 1 had disobeyed 
her, and made both her and myself unhappy, 
and finally, she asked me if my dear father 





worship, we heard those splendid notes so near 
that our ears would never have borne the mu- 
sic, but for their intrinsic and exceeding sweet- 
ness ; bat in truth, I never could feel that God 
was well worshipped in any psalm where they 
happened to be lacking, so pleasingly did they 
wrap me in the bosom of their melody. When 
she was there we never heard the other sing- 
ers—-they were like grasshoppers to a canary 
bird. When the new meeting house wasbuilt, 
the voice of the petite ‘‘schoolma’am’’ was one 
of the first to stir its echoes, and in the an- 
thems of dedication, there was, fur once, a 
scope for her pealing song. But ere she had 
praised God many times in the choir which 
she led in the new temple, the voice ofa little 
one, who seemed destined to be a copy of her- 
self, was lifted up for her at home. She had 
become a wife and mother, and the attention 
of those that had admired the pretty school- 
mistress. divided itself now with her child. 
Almost as soon as she cuuld toddle across the 
floor, little Jane began to sing, and I am sure 
it would have dissipated your most determined 
ill-humor if you could have heard ber lisp ‘‘ My 
old Kentucky home,’’ and ‘*Uncle Ned.” But 
ah, the destinies of Marcia and her babe were 
mournfully linked together. The cares of ma- 
ternity eventually broke the fine frame of the 
gentle “‘schod|-ma’am,”’ and the voice of the 
sweet singer went down into silence. Just ao 
fortnight toa day, and almost minute after 
the death of her mother, little Jane fell asleep. 
“As ifaroseshould shuta d be a bud again.” 


Feet of other scholars trip over the old hill, 
where I used to pick daisies, and watch the 
bee on the thistle-bloom. They will euter the 
school-house and sit in my seat, but they will 
find no Marcia there. They may enjoy the 
benefits of that government of love which she 
did so much tu recommend, and which has 
since been so widely acknowledged. They may 
thrive under the banishment of the cudgel and 
the divers ancient forms of physical disgrace, 
but there will be no Marcia to beautify and 
apply the better system with her own original 
and sweet humanity. She was one ofa thou- 
sand. Throw flowers upon her green grave. 
If ever I enter heaven I shall see her there. 

T. B. 





VARIETY. 





THE OLD PILGRIM. 


The old man leaned on his friendly staff, 
With a tottering step and slow, 

As he picked his way, of a Sunday morn, 
To the church where he loved to go. 


His hair was white, and he scarcely knew 
A friend as he passed him by— 

So feeble and frail was his memory now, 
And so dim was his clouded eye. 


He eat in a home-made chair at church, 
In front of the preacher's stand, 

And listened, as if in a pleasant dream, 
To the words of a better land. 





who was up in heaven, (I had been fatherless five 
years) would not be grieved if he should look 
down and cee how his boy had acted that day, 
and if God, the great All-father, would not be 
displeased to know I had done 60 wrong. Then 
she kissed me, and I went away sobbing un- 
controllably. The mulatto boy and I never 
made her any more trouble. 

During all the time that 1 was Marcia’s pu- 
pil, this was the spirit of her discipline. She 
never made trouble or got into trouble, and for 
her gentle disposition all her scholars loved 


The sunlight fell on his silver locks, 
And his white hair turned to gold— 

And I fancied a sunlight shone from heaven 
On the heart of that pilgrim old! 


But the autumn leaves have fallen now, 
And the old man sleeps below— 

We never shall see him pass again, 
With his tottering step and slow. 


THE IRISH SOLDIER. 


In the autumn of 1823, some private affairs 


her—from the ‘great girls”” in the first class, | called me into the sister kingdom ; and, as I 


to the urchins who prattled the alphabet at} 4,4, gath 


her knee. 

Under her loving sway we learned to be 
ashamed of insubordination. We never saw 
the dance-bluck. We never bit the dirty chip- 
gag—we never held our finger on a nail head 
in the floor, never sat among the ‘great girls’’ 
with a bonnet on—never stood and held a dic- 
tionary at arm’s length—never were flogged ; 
and why is it that among the clouded recollec- 
tions of my school-boy ‘life, the two terms dur- 
ing which I enjoyed Marcia’s tuition, stand 
out like golden spots of skylight? It is be- 
enuse I loved that teacher—she won me, but 
the others could not. 

Shall I go further and follow the ‘‘school- 
ma’am”’ beyond the sphere of these, her sweet 
triumphs, into the trials of her other life? 
Let me pause to pay a tribute to her marvel- 
lous voice, and then I will go on. She was 
not a Jenny Lind, but had she been trained 
like her, very few of the renowned nightingales 
of the stage would ever have outsung her, such 
was the power and richness of that yoice. In 
the old square, steepleless, forty-windowed 
meeting house it used to sound out of the great 
gallery over the heads of the thin congregation 


| did not travel, like Polyphemus, with 
da few ples of Irish ch 
amongst which was the following incident : 





I was standing one morning at the window 
of ‘‘mine inn,”’ when my attention was attract- 
place beneath. The 
Belfast coach was standing at the door, and on 
the roof in front sat a solitary outside passen- 

T, @ fine young fellow in the uniform of the 
Below, by the front 
wheel, stood an old woman, seemingly his mo- 


ed by a scene that too 


onnaught Ra: 


ther, a young man and a younger woman, sis- 
ter or sweetheart ; and they were all earnest! 


seat on the coach. 
**Come down wid 
theold woman. ‘ 
ould mother. 
strip the flesh off the bones! giv’ ye. 
down, Thady, darlin’?” 
the soldier; and with clenched hands a 
teeth, he took a stiffer posture on the coach. 
*Thady, come down—come down now, 


promptly and stern] 


pronounced. 
“It’s honor, brother !” and the 


“Oh, Thady, come down! Shure it’s me 
your own Kathleen, thatbids ye. Come down 
or ye’ll break the heart of me, Thady, jewel 
come down, then !”” 





my eye 


entreating the young soldier to descend from his 


, Thady ;” the speaker 
me down now to your 
Shure it’s flog ye they will, and 

Come 


**It’s honor, mother,’’ was tbe short reply of 
+ set 


fool of the world—come along down wid ye fe 
The tone of the present appeal was more 


i body of the 
a rose more rigidly erect than ever on the 
Too! 


The wrung her hands as she said 
it, datead enx u bed that had visible ef- 
fect on the muscles of the soldier’s countenance. | 
| There was more tenderness in his tone, but it 
| conveyed the same resolution as before. { 
| *+1t’s honor—honor bright, Kathleen!” and 
{stn Catone Riaseay Hore anata, geese. he 
| fixed his looks steadily in front, while the re- | 
newed entreaties t from all three in 
chorus, with her same answer. 
“Come down, Thady, honey! Thady, ye! 
— eome down! Ob, Thady, come down to | 
me ” 

‘It’s honor, mother! It’s honor, brother ! 
Honor bright, my own Kathleen !”” 

Although the poor fellow wasa private, this | 
appeal was so public, that I did not hesitate to! 
go down and inquire into the particulars of | 
the distress. It ap) that he had been | 
home on a furlough, to visit his family, and, 
having exceeded, as he thought, the term of 
his leave, he was going to rejoin his regiment, 
and to undergo the penalty of his neglect. I 
asked him when the furlough expired. 
“The first day of March, your honor—bad 
luck to it, of all the black days in the world 
—and here it is, come suddenly on me like a 
shot.” 

“The first of March! —why, my good fellow, 
ou have a day to spare, then—the first of 
arch will not be here till to-morrow. It is 
leap year,and February has twenty-nine days.”’ 
The soldier was thunderstruck. 
‘Twenty-nine days, is it? You're sartin of 
that same! ©, mother, mother !—ill luck, fly 
away wid yer ould almanack—a base cratur of 
a book, to be deceaven one after living so long 
in the family of us.’’ 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the 
roof of the coach, and throw up his. cap, with 
a loud hurrah! His second was to throw him- 
self into the arms of his Kathleen, and the 
third was to wring my band off in an acknowl- 
edgment. 

‘It’s a happy man I am, your honor, for my 
word's saved, and all by your honor’s means. 
Long life to your honor for the same! May 
ye live a long hundred and leap years every 
one of them !” 


LO8ST SON AND BROTHER FOUND. 


One of those wonderful romances in rea] life, 
which verify the saying that ‘truth is strang- 
er than fiction,’’ has recently come to light in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
A gentleman died about twenty years ago, 
leavingj a widow, son and daughter, with a 
moderate competence. The daughter in due 
time married respectably. The eon being of 
adventurous notions, became a sailor, and 
subsequently a California miner. He left his 

trimony invested in manufactures at the 
ast, where in 1849 every dollar was consum- 
ed by fire. Finding himself penniless, and re- 
solving never to visit his friends until he was 
worth as wuch money as formerly, he sudden- 
ly disappeared. For twelve long years his 
friends have sought for him in every direction 
and with the utmost diligence. In the mean- 
time a childless uncle has died and bequeathed 
him a handsome property, most of which has 
been decreed to belong to his sister, as heir at 
Jaw, and part to a charitable institution. This 
sister’s husband, with disinterestedness very 
rare in such cases, has used every exertion and 
spent much time and moneyin;trying to find 
the lost one, whom all others,) and even the 
hesitating courte of law, regarded asdead. He 
has communicated with every / American Con- 
sul of the islands of the Pacific,and in Australia. 
He has sent circulars, offering a large reward, 
to Californiaand Oregon. He has advertised 
extensively in the papers of shipping and whal- 
ing ports. He bas received many communica- 
tions from sea captains and others, professing 
to give information, but which has proved er- 
roneous. 
At last, every endeavor having proved futile, 
and even a mother’s hope discouraged, whose 
lueks have become white in the long sleepless 
agony of waiting for the return of an only and 
beloved son,—within the last month, cublealy, 
and without previous notice, the truant drives 
up to the mother’sdoor. Alive and well, with 
face burned and brenzed to parchment by ex- 
posure to the sun and wind, he has come back 
at last to that mother and that sister, who have 
so long mourned him as dead and lost to them 
forever. 

“And there wasjoy in that house.’’ 

Where upon the earth has the truant been 
hidden that a mother's and a sister’s love could 
not find him? Why, in about the only part 
of the world which has not been searched for 
him. In South Africa, far up from the cape, 
for many years; andin China several times. 
He was employed.in the Caffre war. He has 
hunted elephants and zebras. He has dealt in 
and drove cattle and traded with the natives. 
He has met with losses by wreck and fire. He 
has suffered from fevers and the accidents of a 
wandering life, until at last, in middleage, the 
yearning to once more see his native land and 
embrace his mother and his sister became 
too strong to be resisted. He sailed for Liv- 
erpool, and thence to New York, and for the 
first time heard tidings of his family and of 
his fortune, and that, of all his letters written 
home, not one had been received. 


A BRAVE GANDER. 


out the name of the place, at the arrival of 
Since the war commenced it has become} trains. They ounce it so as to be heard 
fashionable to dress boys in military cost and understood, which is more than the Con- 


and was having fine sport, when he potently 
in 


found warmer work than he had expected. 
one corner of the yard was a sitting on 
her nest in a little house which had been built 


for her. This he called Fort Moultrie, and 
started to drive out the unsuspecting occupant ; 
but no sooner had he commenced operatiohs, | 
than the old gander, who was standing senti-| 
nel near by, gave a defiant scream, and charg- | 
ed on him with mouth open and wings of. 
ed. Poor Charlie was utterly unprepared for 
(poles bes tarqpseral, Soloed. op bined | 

, like a true ral, followed up hisad- | 
vantage, hein Charlie's taloons A ehind, 
and gave him an unmercifu pasting. with his | 
wings. His screams soon brought his mother | 
and sisters to the rescue, though they could | 
a Gah him for laughing. Charlie was 
badly bruised, and thoroughly cured of his 
boastful spirit.—Agriculturist. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
‘*Fayther,”’ said Jack, ‘* Why shouldn’t wa- 

ter be made red hot ?”’ 

‘*No reason in the world, Jack, if the stame 

didn’t blow off the lid o’ the kettle.” 

‘*Well then, fayther, let’s try; I can easi- 

ly plug up the spout, and fasten down the lid 

o’ the kettle.” 


Jack duly prepared the kettle,borrowed an ad- 
ditional pair ot bellows from a neighbor, plac- 
ed the kettle on a good fire, and in conjunction 
with fayther, set to work to blow. 

“‘Now, fayther,”’ ‘Now Jack,” cried the op- 
erators, ee each other to renewed ex- | 





ertion, till, at last, went the lid of the | 
kettle, and down went fayther and Jack, some- 
what scalded, and considerably frightened ; | 
and, as to making water red hot, Jack quite 
agreed with fayther, who ruelully exclaimed 
as he went down, 

“I say, Jack, it canna be done.” 


NEGLECT OF LETTERS. 


Sheridan’s neglect of letters was a standing 

joke against him. He never took the trouble 

to open any he did not expect, and often left 

sealed many that he was most anxious to read. 

He once appeared with his begging face at the 

ore Wear | asking an advance of twenty 
unds. 

“Certainly, sir; would you like any more? 
—filty or a hundred ?’’ said the smiling clerk. 

Sherry was overpowered. He would like a 
hundred. 

‘*'T'wo or three ?”’ asked the scribe. 

Sherry thought he was joking but was ready 
for two oreven three-he was always ready 
for more. But he could not conceal his sur- 
prise. 

**Have you not received our letter?’’ the 
clerk asked, perceiving it. 

Certainly he had received the epistle, which 
informed him thas his salary as Receiver Gen- 
eral of Cornwall had been paid in, but he had 
never opened it.— Ozford crat. 


COPIOUS PERSPIRATION. 


A young medical student, who had been 
screwed very bard at his examination for ad- 
mission to the faculty, ona very warm day, 
was nearly overcome by the ues- 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 
Velume Forty-two. 


Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLEOCTOR, the 
oldest ofthe Baptist weekly péricdicals, entered upon its 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the presen 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The fn- 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed through 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
place among its regular contributors some of the best writers 
in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
the past fn this respect. While old contributors and corres- 
pondentsare several di gentienen in 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as Teg- 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” (Rev. George B. ide, DD.) 
of Springtield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, [Kev. William 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of iresh 
thought, expressed with briiliancy ana polit. Assurances 
are coustantly reaching the publishers oi the emineny degree 
of interest telt in the weekly coming vf this journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these Limes ob Which We Lave iallen, Which 
again try ‘‘men’s souls,”’ it Will Le our sleau) eLueaver to 
give fuli digests of iuteiligence, and to refiect tully a8 hereto- 
tore, the Christian ald patrivtic sentiment o! the peuple,such 
as the crisis demands oi Freemen, not omitting a Wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, a8 weil as Local Agents, to give Us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
creased attention to make it acceptable and usetui. We shal) 
give all that is reliable and fitting tor publication of the stir- 
Thuy abd periivus era ok Which We are ehicliug, Subscrip- 
tums Can Columence With any number. 





RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from amoug other kind words, 

From tue Suston /aily Journal, May 17 Ub: 

*W ereler our readers W the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Ketiector. We can cheertuily endotse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, Which we regard 
&s One Of the most ably conducted o1 its class in the country.” 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“fhe Christian Wuichmun una tepector, Which is deciaed- 
ly the best cunducteu reiigious journal in New hugland,shows 
its appreciation of What is guou by pubusling br. Putwam’s 
Fast Day sermon almivst entire.” 

¥rom the Suston True slay, (quoting trom a leading edito- 
rial of April 47th ;— 

“rhe Céristiun Watchman and Aefector, ove of the ablest 
religious newspapers tuat we receive,” &c. 
Pron 4 trieud a. Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 2vth, enclosing payment; 

“Should ieel a great volu lu my home circle without the 
Watchinan und Keflector, wuich has visitea us Weekly tor 
twelve years.”” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of baptist church, Westerly, K.1, under date 
Of April Zylb, cuicivsing pay ment: 

“Change vi residence commpeis Le Lo Cast away all papers 

which he dves Lvt Highly value, but 1 cannot do otherwise 
than bear about With we the back uum Leis of the Watchivan 
and Ketiecwur. They are iike olu iriends With whom it is bard 
w part.” 
&a~ We propose as a special inducement tor new subecrib- 
er, the Sullowimg: Aly new subscriber sent in between the 
present anu July ist, sbali receive tue paper w the enu of 
1961 for one doliar, from the tue his name in received, ur to 
the 1st of July, 1502, lor two dollars. Aduress kubushers 


WALCUHMAN AND KEFLFULUk, 


22 Scuoot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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tions put to him, when the following poe 
was added :—** What course would you adopt 
to produce a copious perspiration ?’ 

After a long breath, he observed, wiping his 
forehead, ‘‘] would have the patient examined 
before the Medical Society !”’ 


NOW AND THEN. 


Living was cheap enough in the olden time. 

Socrates is supposed to have lived upon an in- | 
come of seventy-five dollars ; but he lived worse 

than a slave. His coat was shabby, and he 

wore the same garment both winter and sum- 
mer ; he weut footed ; ‘his chief food was 
bread and water ; and as he entered in no bus- 
iness to mend his estate or income, it is not 
wonderful that his wife scolded. Demos- 
thenes, his sister, and their mother paid for 
thoir board $105 a year, and provided the 
house into the bargain. 





WHERE HE GRADUATED. 


The late Governor Briggs, once attending 
Commencement at Amberst College, when 
Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts, was asked 
by a lady he met in the Library, whether he 
was a graduate of that College. 

“No, madam,” was his reply, “I graduated 
at a hatter’s shop.’”* 


CURIOUS ASTRONOMICAL FAOT. 


The last three total eclipses of the sur visi- 
ble in Europe were separated from each other 
by exactly three times three years ; and in each 
the duration of darkness was three minutes. 
The first of the trio took place in July, 1842; 
the second in July, 1851 ; and the third, in 
July also, of i860, 


A USEFUL BIRD. 


On the Edinburg and Glasgow Railroad, a 
trained parrot is kept at every station, to call 





The Zouaye dress, particularly, is very popular, 
and we often see boys just large enough to 
wear pantaloons, ‘ri out in this style, and 
with wooden guns and toy knapsack complete. 
A little friend of ours, six years old, was great- 
ly elated when his wales clothed him in a 
completo Zouave suit. paraded throu 
the house, shouldered the broomstick, for 


ductors have heretofore done. 


Men tell a ¢many lies when they are 
angry, but more tru Then they strike 
through theories and tell what they think. 





had no gun, and quite terrified his by 
showing how he would fight the enemy if he 
had a To hear him talk, one would 
he never felt fear in all his life. 
¥ he left the house and went out to 
, |the, barn-yard wep the Zouave drill 
e 





Happiness isa perfume which one cannot 
| shed over another, without a few drops falling 
| on the giver, 


TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK UR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 38. >. FLOM, j14 Broauway, New Lurk, 
ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention aud Cule ol 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; auu Male and Femaie com- 
plaints. On che mode of Preserving Meuilh lo a hunwed 
Years. 36U pages, Zi engravings. Yrice, ov cents, iu silver oF 

P. OU. Stamps. 
2nd A work on Heart Disease, Paisy, Rheumatism, Dy spep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera iniautum, Sumer Viarrhvea ol Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Cheiera Morbvus, Bilious Ubulic, Custis eness 
Diptheria, Sore Ibroats, ocarict kever, Leliuw Fever and the 
er’ tu ie, With Meuical Paescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescripuvnsalune worth guvv. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 


165 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 5v cents. Say which book yo 
will have, giving Name, Stale, County and Pust Umice. 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suflering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition oi the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained im the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of frun is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sutiers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physicaland mental forces. Then follows every tnagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising trom deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspe Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrotula, Piles, Skin Disease Y 
Dosen, yopirite, la, Piles, d! Di 8 uf every 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uterl and diseases v1 lemale system 


generally, and all com; 
prostration of physical and mental cuergy. Lu all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN s¥RUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once D 
plies the y of that i - om. a 
TRON IN THE BLOUD. ~ 
The statements of cures which are publisLed in our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as ie in every case, ip proo 
of which we will at any time, on appiication, show the ips 
letters and statements of the cured. 
Every Lxva.ip SHoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and aval) bim- 


self or herself of this invaluable remedy. 
JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srrzzr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggista, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No See- 





tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 





Nothing sits so gracefully upon children as 


pon 
among the hickens. He set them | habitual respect and dutiful deportment to- 
sroseaiaal testers by his furious charges, ' wards their parents. 2 | 


Paros $lavuan. Srx Corres vor $5 ravwent imei AnO8 


BOUND VOLUME 1.26. 
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